








THE SPECIALIST 
AND HIS WORK 


HE STOCK EXCHANGE “‘special- 
Tie is as little known to the 
general public as the inside of a 
bank vault. But his work on the 
trading floor of the Exchange con- 
tributes. perhaps more than any 
one other factor. to the fair and 
orderly market which is essential 
to the smooth functioning of a 
national securities exchange. 

The “specialist” pours oil on 
turbulent markets—he absorbs the 
shocks of sudden buying or sell- 
the 
wide gaps between bids and_ of- 


ing—he narrows sometimes 
fers. He follows the price record 
of the one or more stocks in which 
he specializes as closely as you 
follow a World Series score——and 
he uses that knowledge with the 
same pride of profession shown 
by a lawyer or custodian of other 
people’s money. 

Roughly one out of four mem- 
bers of the Exchange is a special- 
ist. A member may be a specialist 
in one or more stocks traded on 
the Exchange. 

Unlike other members who cir- 
culate around the trading floor of 
the Exchange, the “specialist” stays 
at the post where the stocks in 
which he specializes are traded. 
There he carries out two highly 
important functions: 

First. to make an orderly mar- 
ket. He does this by trading for 
his own account. The “specialist” 


sometimes takes heavy personal 


losses in his operations, The Ex- 
change requires that he must have 
adequate capital to perform his 
duties. The “specialist” frequently 
steadies a declining market by 
buying a stock at a higher price 
than the public is willing to pay. 
For instance: XYZ last sold at $40 
a share and the next public bid is 
$37. The “specialist” may step in 
with a bid of $39 a share to pre- 
vent a greater drop than might be 
justified by basic market condi- 
tions. In a rising market the “spe- 
cialist” frequently sells at a lower 
price than the public is willing to 
take. 

Second. the “specialist” is en- 
trusted with the execution of buy 
or sell orders from brokers who 
do a public business. These brokers 
execute orders in practically all 
stocks. which means they are often 
moving from one trading post to 
another. The services of the “spe- 
cialist” in executing orders at 
specified prices are essential. 

Much of his income comes from 
the commissions he charges for 
executing orders for other brokers 

which he gets whether the mar- 
ket goes up or down, 

The “specialist” records in a 

notebook every order given him to 
buy or sell. Public orders always 
take precedence over his own per- 
sonal transactions. 
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INVESTING 
Is Everybody’s Business 


By Mary G. RoeBLine, 
Chairman, Trenton Trust Company 


RENTON, N. J.—One of the 
‘Testen virtues of family life 
at the beginning of this century 
was the ownership of land. When 
many a young man reached his 
majority, he had already started 
a savings fund, had a good watch, 
and had become the proud owner 
of a building lot. This usually 
made him feel that he was a part 
of a growing America. 

Great corporations then were 
having growing pains. Mergers and 
consolidations were in the making, 
but giant bond and stock trans- 
actions were beyond the horizons 
of the average young man or wo- 
man. They were for the czars of 
finance, the power-sated monopo- 
lists not for the artisan, the 
lawyer, the doctor or young peo- 
ple in a small business with a nest 
egg amounting to a few hundred 
or a thousand dollars. 

Today, there are millions of 
owners of stock in our vast busi- 


Many government 
employes, who have 
adequate savings and 
insurance, are in a 
position to purchase 
shares in corporate 
enterprise. 


ness and industrial system, and 
there are untold numbers who are 
prepared and willing, even eager, 
to buy a part of America, if they 
could learn how to go about it. 
Six and one-half million salaried 
employes on public payrolls re- 
ceive about eighteen billion dol- 
lars annually. There are among 
them great numbers who own their 
own homes, have savings accounts, 


life insurance and government 
bonds, and are in position to pur- 


chase shares in the companies 
whose stock prices are published in 
the newspapers each day. This 
group is above average intelligence 
and wants to learn more about the 
methods of stock purchase plans. 
Many of them already are interest- 
ed in investment “trusts” and mu- 


tual funds and are part owners of 





















ment is ably presented 


manufacturing enterprises 





Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, whose knowl- 
edge of the uses of securities invest- 
in the 
accompanying text, is one of the best 
known and respected citizens of Tren- 
ton, N. J. An alumna of the University 
of Pennsylvania, she gained experience 
in a Philadelphia stock brokerage of- 
fice before being introduced to large 
through 
marriage to the late Siegfried Roe- 
bling, Vice President of the wire and 
cable company, John A. Roebling & Sons Co. She is a director 
or trustee of a dozen corporations and institutions. To name 
the other organizations with which she is connected would 
require a full 8% x 11 sheet of note paper. Mrs. Roebling’s 
home is in Trenton, although interests, including banking, 
occupy her in New York and Philadelphia much of the time. 
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the more than three and one-half 
billion assets of those organiza- 
tions. But the surface has hardly 
been scratched. A great stock in- 
vestment field lies before this im- 
portant segment of our population. 

Then, too, there are those who 
have filled their quota of invest- 
ment in savings and loan associa- 
tions. They represent a tremendous 
srowth of savings. For instance, in 
one state, Pennsylvania, the total 
assets of savings and loan associa- 
tions increased during the period 
between 1945 and the end of 1950 
from nearly 600 million to over a 
billion dollars, Now perhaps Mr. 
and Mrs. Savings Loan Investor 
are ready to acquire a direct own- 
ership of 
through the purchase of shares in 
the stock The for 
greater earning power for their 


America’s industry 


market. need 
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capital provides one impetus to do 
this very thing. 

A huge total of 234 billions of 
life insurance was in force at the 
end of the year, a possible indica- 
tion that that field has been well ex- 
plored. And the fact that only 3 
per cent, compared with a former 
7.2 per cent, of national income is 
going into life insurance premiums 
suggests that the 55 per cent of the 
population owning insurance may 
turn to buying selected stocks. They 
would thereby become a part of 
the movement toward wider stock 
ownership by everyday people. 


People Able To Save 
The gain of nearly six and one- 
half billion dollars in money sav- 
ings of our population in 1950 over 
1949 shows a capacity to put away 


a sizable part of the family 


income. The life insurance gain 
of 7 per cent and savings and loan 
association gain of 12.6 per cent 
reflect the aggressive spirit which 
these two great institutional sav- 
ings organizations give to the job 
of getting business. 

Every citizen having purchased 
a home and sufficient insurance to 
provide for his family in case of 
death. and having established a 
shock reserve in the form of a sav- 
ings account, should turn his at- 
stocks. 
Here lies the opportunity. not only 
to procure a reasonable dividend. 
or a possible gain in price through 
a long-term but. 
ereater still, the privilege of be- 
coming a part of the American sys- 
tem of production and communica- 


tention to well-selected 


investment: 


tions. 


Aids Understanding of Business 


Nationalizing of industry has a 
weak appeal when people have 
a direct personal stake in corporate 
ownership. To extend such owner- 
ship greatly, to all types of citizen- 
highly desirable. 
Their partnership will readily ce- 
ment them into a consumer-own- 
ership position. It will give them 
a full picture of the problems of 
our corporate system in action. 

Vo more favorable time has 


investors. is 


been presented for the accelerated 
interest of our people in the pur- 
chase of good, seasoned stocks than 
the present. 

Siphoning off the excess earn- 
ings shown in increased payrolls 
and placing a part of them in inter- 


dividend- 
paying stocks would be a most 
sensible move for most individuals. 
Certainly most thoughtful people 


est-bearing bonds or 


should prefer this to encouraging 
inflation by bidding up the prices 
of goods and thereby making them 
more difficult to purchase. 

The amount of income dollars is 
astronomical and the money be- 
ing put into houses, insurance and 
savings still leaves much to be in- 
vested in stocks returning from 5 
per cent to 7 per cent and with 
dividend records of many years 


stocks of fine. established  busi- 
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There is strong competition for the 
family dollar. People need to be 
invited to make investments. 


nesses, many of which have weath- 
ered several panics and wars that 
have demoralized nations. 

This investment 
money will not come to the market 
without invitation. Many competi- 
tors for the family dollar are ac- 
tive beyond measure. Unnecessary 


reservoir of 


spending goes on and on at sacri- 
fice of permanent investment and 
its dividend return or coupon in- 
terest. 

As a banker who views the in- 
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vestment scene not too remotely, 
I’d like to put a question. Are stock 
brokers and dealers and other dis- 
tributors of securities doing a 
really good job in telling the story 
of investment to people? 

I am of the opinion that it is 
highly desirable that stock of our 
corporations be owned by very. 
very many people. Some large or- 
ganizations have succeeded in do- 
ing this, but fallow land of fertile 
soil stretches to the horizon still. 

Four-million-share days on the 
New York Stock Exchange should 
be minimum days, and 
would be if the market were thor- 
oughly explored and proper sales 
tactics adopted. Now that the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 


sales’ 


keeps an eye on procedure, it is 
“straight line” selling. Millions of 
our people have never had a stock- 
house salesman call upon them as 
life insurance men have done. 


Many Women Want To Invest 


The woman in business is, to my 
mind, the coming investor. She 
represents a field that has not been 
reached adequately. Some mighty 
fine advertisements with appeal 
to women have appeared in the 
newspapers during the past year. 
but I have not seen one invest- 
ment “ad” on the women’s pages. 
I have seen them on the finan- 
cial pages. but many women have 
not reached the stage of interest 
where they look at that page even 
once in a blue moon. 

Advertise for new investors and 
let an educational program. stir 
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intelligently the desire to buy good 
stocks! 

Education, adequate informa- 
tion to guide the new investor 
should, of course, lay a firm foun- 
dation for the investor’s study of 
common stocks which fit his or her 
requirements. Still, I can see no 
reason why education should not 
be presented in personal terms— 
simple of heavily eco- 
nomic, warm instead of the cold. 
impersonal, heavily logical argu- 
ments for investing, which are so 
often found in the printed word. 

Are there reasons why the sheer 
satisfaction of ownership of good 
stocks should not be emphasized ” 
People like to own things, they 
like to talk about them, There is 
prestige in being able to say, “l 
have an interest in the KWR Cor- 
poration, and in the QZR Com- 
pany, too. You have seen their big 
plants along the railroad. They 
employ a great many people. And 
they pay dividends, money that 
helps out, I can tell you.” 


instead 


Our national business organiza- 
tions need an abundance of new 
equity capital and greater numbers 
of citizen-owners. There is plenty 
of money and credit available. It 
is the responsibility of those who 
want to see a broad citizenship 
representation in corporations to 
in a two-fisted 
but fair. aggressive but truthful. 
manner. 

John and Mary Doe will benefit 
by stock ownership in  well-sea- 


go to the people 


soned, properly managed corpora- 
tions. 
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DIVIDENDS 
FEND OFF 


TAX BURDENS 


PULL... 


YTOCKHOLDERS received record- 
) breaking dividends in the first 
nine months of this year, despite 
the large bite taken out of earnings 
by corporate income taxes. A total 
of $3.730.093,000 was paid out in 
dividends on common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange; 
this was 9.4. per cent more than the 
$3.410,260,000 disbursed in the 
same period of 1950, which itself 
was a record level of payments up 
to that time. 

For the ninth successive year. 
nine months’ dividends were larger 
than in the preceding year. 

The average yield on the 943 
common stocks which paid divi- 
dends, based on market prices of 
Oct. 15 and cash dividends paid 
in the 12 months through Sep- 
tember. is estimated at 6.0 per 
cent. This is an estimate of the 
that is, the mid- 
dle figure when the yields of all 
of the stocks are ar- 
ranged in order from lowest to 
highest. 


median average- 


individual 





Ewing Galloway 


Filling cans with motor oil. 
Largest dividend gain in first 
nine months was made by oil 
and natural gas industry. 


Nearly all industries represent- 
ed on the Exchange shared in the 
dividend gains, showing that the 
stimulus to business from defense 
spending and high consumer in- 
comes is widespread. Payments by 
industrial groups are shown in the 
table on the next page. Only six 
industries made smaller disburse- 
ments in the first nine months than 
in the same period a year ago. 
They were shipbuilding and op- 
erating, automotive, amusement, 
tobacco, financial and leather. 

The larger dividends shown in 
the table contain few surprises for 
investors who have followed indus- 
trial news. Petroleum and natural 
gas companies made the strongest 
showing, with a 28.8 per cent gain 
in disbursements. The 
937.000 paid to stockholders was 
the largest of any of the groups. 


$5 72.- 
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In the aircraft industry dividend 
payments gained by 26.9 per cent. 
in the mining industry by 24.7 per 
cent, in the rubber industry by 
22.0 per cent, and in the steel and 
iron group by 21.0 per cent. 
While the gains for many indi- 
vidual industries are impressive. 
aggregate dividends for all indus- 





tries combined do not show as 
wide an increase over the 1950 
level as was the case earlier this 


vear. In mid-year of 1951, aggre- 


gate payments by all listed com- 
mon stocks were 17.3 per cent 


ahead of last year. compared with 
the gain of 9.4 per cent at the end 
of nine months. 





Casu Divipenps on N, Y. S. 


Ist 9 Months 1951 vs. 


E. Listep COMMON STOCKS 
Ist 9 Months, 1950 





No. Div 
Payers Est 
No Ist Payments 

Issues in 9% Mos. Div. Div. Div. 9 Mos. 1951 Per Cent 

Industry Group 1951 Increased Same Reduced (000 omitted) Change 

Aircraft .24 19 1] 6 2 $ 30,413 +26.9% 
Amusement . . .. . .23 17 6 8 3 41,998 — 9.4 
Automotive ... . . .i3 63 30) 13 20 $13,493 ——i2 2 
Building Trade .30 29 ll 14 1 43,213 1 4.0 
Chemical 79 75 14 20 11 406,048 +. 45 
Electrical Equipment . .22 21 14 t 3 104,748 +. 9,4 
Farm Machinery 7 1 l 2 43,277 +-46.7 
Financial , ote 0 15 1] 4 72,632 == 12 
Food Prod. & Beverages . 7) 63 18 34 11 161.839 a. 
Leather & Its Products .11 9 3 5 1 4370 — @7 
Machinery & Metals . . 103 99 51 33 15 27,500 + 69 
Mining 42 34 23 7 4 141,539 eT ee 
Office Equipment 10 9 4 1 l 23.830 ee 
Paper & Publishing . 36 3] 15 8 8 65,817 116.0 
Petroleum & Natural Gas .47 15 3] ll 3 572,937 128.8 
Railroad & R. R. Equip. .81 61 22 33 6 177,814 +-17.5 
Real Estate 1 9 5 3 l 10,654 + 5.0 
Retail Trade . 10 ot 20 37 7 200,063 L Se 
Rubber... be ce we 9 8 1 28.213 +22.0 
Shipbuilding & Oper. 1] 9 a 6 3 8.810 gS 
Steel & Iron 38 35 5 7 3 178,918 +21.0 
Textile 43 12 22 18 2 69.308 126.3 
Tobacco lo 15 12 3 57,132 — 2.1] 
Utilities 101 95 34 57 ' 572.001 112.1 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad .25 20 14 1 5 55.490 +94..5 
Foreign Companies .18 16 6 5 5 81,054 1.23.4 
Other Companies .18 17 7 5 5 26,982 412.9 

TOTAL 1.049 913 143 363 137 $3.730,093 


+ 9.4% 
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Destiny 


in the 


Labora tory 


othe KNOW the company has 
an essential product and 
enjoys a steady market. But what 
are its chances of developing new 
products, new markets?” 

Today this question is among 
the first to be asked in those cir- 
cles to which the investment com- 
munity looks for the most 
phetic judgment. 

Bankers and securities analysts, 


pro- 


to get at the answer. are in turn 
asking corporation managements. 
“What percentage of this year’s 
income are you plowing back into 
the business for laboratory re- 
search?” That inquiry is being put 
to me more and more often, and 
my friends in other companies tell 
me their experience is the same. 

It is being asked for a good rea- 
son. Our whole historic experi- 
ence as a nation, developing world 


markets within a community of 


The start of large-scale production of a new antibiotic. 


By Joun E, McKeen 
President, 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


us time and 
again how vital is the role of the 
laboratory technician. Today scien- 
tific the 
spring of America’s advancement, 
not only in the competition for 
world markets, but also in the sub- 


nations. has shown 


research is great well- 


tler area of ideologies where our 
country’s prestige is maintained 
and where we demonstrate to the 
peoples of all nations the practical 
advantages of our way of life. 

So. too. within the competitive 
community of American business 
itself: the creativeness of an enter- 
prise—which in the long run re- 
flects the attention and the finan- 
cial support its management gives 
to research—is now one of the im- 
portant measures of its long-term 
future and hence of the investment 
merit of its securities. 

Of course, there are some peo- 
ple of the “let-well-enough-alone” 
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Each step in the production of Vita- 
min A is carefully controlled. 


wistfully 
industry 
which is “safe” against progress. 
They like to put 
money into an 


school who are always 


looking around for an 
would their 
that 
need a laboratory. But. 
happily for the country. what they 
are looking for is seldom to be 


enterprise 
doesn't 


found. Today almost every type of 
‘large manufacturer. utility or serv- 
ice enterprise. even the leading 
merchandiser. has its research lab- 
oratory. 


No Limit to Progress 


Some of these laboratories are 
primarily for developing new 
products and methods. some for 
testing; but latter. 
ideas are born, techniques created, 
which eventually bring more of the 
better things of life to our people. 
| think it quite safe to say that in 


not one of them is the order ever 


even in the 


ziven. “Don’t discover anything 
that’s good enough or big enough 
to overturn our own status quo.” 

Does management want new dis- 
coveries. however revolutionary 
they may be? The answer is em- 
phatically ves. More than that. 


° 
o 






management has no choice. It must 
support laboratory work to sur- 
vive. In the competitive scene 
which has pushed America so far 
ahead of other nation on 
earth, scientific research is a cor- 


any 


poration’s only insurance against 
The management 
“Let George do it.” 


obsolescence. 
that 


sooner or later sees its customers 


says, 


going George's way. 

Time and again. the new prod- 
ucts and processes which a cor- 
poration creates in its laboratories 
have later preserved its very ex- 
istence. A manufacturer 
finds a way to prevent cotton cloth 
from shrinking. When separate 
collars go out of style, the income 
this process tides it over 
the shoals until it builds up a 
business in shirts. The radio man- 


collar 


from 


ulacturer is forced to research a 


Final inspection and packing of fin- 
ished vials of antibiotics. 











Joining Chas. Pfizer & Co. as a con- 
trol chemist soon after his graduation 
from Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn in 1926, John E. McKeen worked 
upward through several departments 
| until he landed in the President’s seat 
| on Sept. 27, 1949. Oddly, he became 
a Director of the company before ris- 
ing above a Superintendent’s title, and 
was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee before reaching the presidency. 





Since Dec. 14, 1950, he has held the double job of President 


and Chairman. 


Identified closely with the development of 


penicillin and terramycin, he spent a year in London in the 
1930s, assisting in the design of a fermentation plant. 





better television set, then discovers 
this to be his financial salvation. 

Nowhere in industry is the im- 
scientific research 
sreater than in the field of chemi- 
cals. There discovery is routine. 


portance of 


We protect ourselves against ob- 
solescence only by constantly in- 
viting it. Paradoxical? Perhaps. 
But illogical or impractical? Not 
at all. In fact, our experience in 
that 
long run it is only through up- 


chemicals proves over the 


heaving discovery—however costly 
it may appear when taken out of 
that our industry can 
realize its enormous potential in 


context 


earning power as well as useful- 
ness. 

The story of the firm of which 
| am a part, Chas. Pfizer & Co.. 
Inc.. is a_ striking 
More than a century ago Pfizer 
For 


business 


illustration. 


started making chemicals. 


seventy-five vears the 


erew gradually. Then, in 1923, the 
even tenor of its ways was “dis- 
turbed” when its technicians work- 
ed out a process of making citric 
acid by fermentation. 

This was important. The new 
method would free the company 
from dependence on importations 
of citrate of lime as a raw mate- 
rial. But it would mean a large 
investment and a change in ways 
affecting the 
Should the management make the 


whole enterprise. 


big plunge just for one new proc- 
ess? It decided to do so. 


New Process Opened the Door 


Today. as we see it in retro- 
spect. that) decision was much 
more than an investment of 


money. It was a regearing, in al- 
titude as well as techniques. to the 
tech- 
nology. It was more, too. than a 


pace of twentieth-century 


new wav to make one product. 


y 








That adaption of the fermentation 
process opened up a whole new 
panorama to the company. In en- 
suing years Pfizer applied the proc- 
ess to the manufacture of many im- 
portant organic acids and vitamin 
products. Then, in the 1940s, the 
company’s experience with fermen- 
tation enabled it to take a leading 
role in the development of anti- 
biotics—one of the historic de- 
velopments in medicine and cer- 
tainly the most important expan- 
sion in Pfizer’s long history. 
Thus, in a quarter of a century, 
this company’s growth far exceed- 
ed that of the 75 preceding years. 


New Drugs 

What does this mean in terms of 
bettering our American way of life 
at the same time that we improve 
our earning power? That pattern 
repeats itself several times as the 
result of Pfizer's researches of the 
past few years. It was seen during 
the war in the successful effort of 
Pfizer and a few other pharmaceu- 
tical houses to mass-produce life- 
saving penicillin. Pfizer alone spent 
$5.000,000, plus its major ener- 
gies, in adapting its submerged 
aerobic fermentation process that 
put penicillin within everybody’s 
reach. 

The story was dramatically re- 
enacted a few years later when 
more millions and more of Pfizer’s 
hopes. more of its sweat. went into 
the search for terramycin. The ob- 
ject was to discover a “broad- 
spectrum” antibiotic which would 
substantially extend the therapeu- 
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tic range beyond that of penicillin. 

This was no small assignment. 
Pfizer had to screen 100,000 soil 
samples brought from all over the 
world. Seventy-five possibilities 
were singled out for further exam- 
ination, in a procedure that tested 
the fortitude of the technicians 
quite as severely as it did the qual- 
ities of the drugs. The score stood 
at seventy-five failures. Then Num- 
ber Seventy-six came through—a 
broad-spectrum antibiotic effective 
against more than fifty bacterial, 
rickettsial, viral and protozoan 
enemies of humanity, a powerful 
weapon for the conquest of pneu- 
monia. whooping cough, venereal 
infections, yaws, undulant fever, 
anthrax, typhus, and a long list 
of other dread diseases. 

It often happens that nature re- 
wards the researcher who wrests 
her secrets from her even more 
handsomely than he, himself, could 
have hoped. So with Pfizer. Hav- 
ing produced terramycin for hu- 
man therapy, the company found 
that an animal feed supplement 
antibiotic. and 
mixed two pounds to the ton of 
feed. could bring about an amaz- 
ing stimulation of growth in calves. 
swine and poultry. 

America will hold her place in 
the world because, for three cen- 
turies. her people have been im- 
bued with the spirit and trained 
in the skills of constructive compe- 
tition. We are away out in front. 
Let us maintain ourselves there. 
Let us lose no single step of this 
advantage. 


containing — this 
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>) OES IT PAY to hold investment- 
D grade common stocks through 
good times and bad? Does careful 
selection, fortified by patience, 
pay the average investor more in 
capital gain over long periods than 
casual trading ventures produce 


When Good Stocks 


Are Bought 


And Held 


praisals of common stock per- 
formance in blocks of 12 issues 
could be made which would not 
reveal any such results as the table 
shows. The samples in the tabu- 
lation are of stocks which were 
generally considered to be of in- 


during a similar interval? How 
about dividend receipts? 

Here’s a brief study of 12 se- 
lected issues which gives one an- 
swer. Admittedly, though, many ap- 


vestment grade on Jan. 1 of 1927. 
1928 and 1929, as they still are. 

The point of this study is to 
show how an investor would have 
fared if he had acquired 25 shares 





Casu DivipEND INCOME AND RECENT VALUE OF A THEORETICAL 
INVESTMENT OF 75 SHARES EAcH oF 12 COMMON STOCKS 
25 Shares Bought in January, 1927, 1928 and 1929 — 








eageenen Total 

COS Te Cash Div Recent 

Through Market 

1927 1928 1929 Fota 6/30/51 Value 
Amer. Tel & Tel. . . $3 3,737 $ 4,465 $ 4,862 $ 13.005 § 15,862 $ 11,897 
Bethlehem Steel 1,175 1,459 2,206 4.840 7.665 12.094 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 4.056 5,100 5,487 14,644 20.550 9,937 
Consolidated Edison . 2,694 3.137 2,734 8.565 6,512 3.922 
du Pont 4,38] 7,975 12.600 24,956 40).299 101.194 
General Electric 2,090 3.400 5.553 11.044 10,675 18.412 
General Motors 3.862 3,459 5,087 12.409 21,187 25.625 
Kennecott Copper 1.544 2,175 3.897 7.615 9451 12.637 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 972 997 1,372 3.340 4,278 11.167 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 1.240 1,947 1,997 5.184 5.381 8.625 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.519 3.625 4.975 11.119 16.177 11.090 
Union Pacifie R.R. 4.037 800 5.475 14.312 13.500 15.637 
rOTAL $32.309 $42.540 $56,247 $131,097 $171.539 $272,238 
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each of the stocks selected in about 
the most bullish years of the pres- 
ent generation and kept them 
down to the present. 

There were stretches during the 
than 23 that would 
Wave tet the souls of investors 
owning the stocks. Just to illus- 
trate, assume that 25 shaves of 4 
of the stocks had bee bought at 


Jan. 1, 


more years 


1929, prices: the invest- 
ment would have recorded a great 
shrinkage around the lowest prices 
of 1932, as shown below. 


Market VALUE 
1929 1932 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. $ 4,862 $1,800 
du Pont 12,600 1,921= 
Gen. Elec. 5,553 800* 
Gen. Motors 5.087 748% 
# After allowing tor for split in 
c After allowing for 4 for 1 split in 1930. 
+ After allowing for for 1. split in 
}9 9g 


But later results showed it would 
have been worth while to ride out 
the difficult period, The cash divi- 
dends shown for each of the 12 
stocks in the table tell only part of 
the story. The buyer of 25 shares 
in each of the three years would 
have added to his holdings. in case 
of Chesapeake & Ohio, dividends 
of $600 in Preference “A” stock in 
1937: Tl, shares of the Pittston 
Co. in 1945: 714 shares of New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
stock in 1947. 

The du Pont stock would have 
brought him 4.8 shares of 
eral Motors stock as a dividend in 


Gen- 


50 shares of 





1935. The General Electric hold- 
ing would have been swelled by 
Radio Corp. of 
America in 1933. The block of 
Standard Oil (N. J.) would have 
brought in 4 shares of Mission 
Corp. 71935 and 7.8 shares of 
Consolidated Natural Gas stock in 
1943. 
not included in the tabled statistics. 

Suppos® we take a couple of 
samples from the 12 issues and 
the 23-year 
theoretical “buying and holding” 
to terms of a single share now held. 

Kennecott Copper: the 75 shares 
bought in lots of 25 each in 1927. 
1928 and 1929 became 150 shares 
with the 2 for 1 split-up in 1929. 
The cost per share, allowing for the 
split, was $57.70: the total of divi- 
dends per share has been $60.30 
down through June 30. 1951; the 
recent market value was about $84. 

General Electric: the 75 shares 
held after the 1929 purchase be- 
came 300 shares with the 4 for 1 
split-up of 1930. The per-share 
cost was about $36.80. the divi- 


Stock dividend values are 


reduce results of 


dends per share have been $35.58 
and the recent market value was 
around $61.38. 

Even in a list of top-drawer 
stocks. hand-picked he- 


cause of longevity of dividend pay - 


largely 


ments. selectivity reveals its in- 
fluence. The performance of Con- 
solidated Edison shows a cost price 
of about $68.50 a share (allowing 
for a 2 for 1 split in 1928). divi- 
dends were $52.00 a share and the 
recent price was around $31.38 
per share. 
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Certificate 
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By SaM SHutsky, Assistant Financial Editor, 
Vew York Journal-American 


EOPLE VIEW a stock certificate 
r. a curlicued piece of paper 
they hide away in a bank vault. 
They think of it at dividend time 

-at most, four times a year. 

But we stock certificates know 
differently. Were just as much 
alive, just as vital as the company 
we represent. We're part of it. 
Take me—160 shares of General 
Electric Company. 

The $1,000 that was originally 
paid for me went into a big lathe 
at the old Edison Machine Works 
up at Schenectady. That lathe, of 
course. has since been 
scrapped. After all, it was bought 
00 years ago. But the money I put 


long 


into it has gone to help earn more 
money for newer lathes and all the 
other machines which go_ into 
making electrical apparatus. 

| represent even more. As Owen 
D. Young. retired head of the com- 
pany. once said. I’m part of the 


“vision and daring. of the genius” 


which created the company, part 
of the “confidence, persistence and 
courage needed to develop and 
carry it through its earlier days.” 
part of the administration neces- 
sary so that it may “render a serv- 
ice in the future comparable to 
the past.” 

Yes, stock certificates have thei: 
reasons for pride, Handled right 
we can do a fine job. If people 
knew more about the job we can 
really do, they'd put a lot more 
thought into buying and selling us. 

I started out when General Elec- 


tric was first formed—April 15. 
1892. 
My part was small. I repre- 


sented, originally, 10 shares of the 
304,269 shares issued at S100 a 
share. Silas Phillips up in North 
Adams, Mass., who took $1.000 of 
his savings to go along with the 
new company, was one of only 
3.272 shareholders. He figured I'd 
him 


pay something for his old 
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Sam Shulsky, whose simply-couched in- 
vestment discussions have appeared in 
numerous magazines, is Assistant 
Financial Editor of the New York Jour- 
nal-American and International 
Service. A graduate of the University 
of Rochester, in his home city, he began 
part-time newspaper work at the age of 
15, coming to New York City in 1935. 
He has two early investors in his family, 
as his 9-year-old son owns two stocks 
of his own selection and his 11-year-old 


News 





daughter collects foreign coins. 


We started off o.k. In the 
seven months left of "92 our com- 
pany did $11,728,000 business, 
turned a profit of $2,996,011 and 
paid out $1,971,056 in dividends. 
Silas got $40 income for the use of 
his $1,000 and the next year $60. 

But 1893, as old-timers will re- 
member, ushered in a panic. The 
told 
Silas bluntly, “The past year has 
.. It has 
been especially so to companies 
like yours, dealing with . . . enter- 
prises dependent on normal condi- 


age. 


companys annual report 


been a most trying one . 


tions for their success and develop- 
ment.” 

The truth was we weren't doing 
well at all and the officers were 
in a race with receivership. By 
Jan. 31. 1894, cash in the till was 
down to $591.000, more than $3 
million below where it had been 
12 months before. Obviously, there 
any dividends that 
vear. nor in 1895, 96, ’97 and ’98. 


But a farmer, I guess. takes a 


couldn't be 
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long-range view of things. Phillips 
held on. By 1899 business began 
pulling itself out of the slump and 
he got $30 dividends. In 1900 we 
really welcomed the new century 
properly with a check for $75. 

Silas Phillips felt his faith in 
the electric lamp had been justi- 
fied. But after his death that fall, 
his oldest son, Harry, decided he’d 
had enough of farm life, sold the 
North Adams 
bought himself a fine house in 
Worcester. When he got a chance 
to set himself up in the fuel and 
feed business he turned me over 
to a broker and said “sell.” 

| brought nearly $2.000, show- 
ing a whopping profit. but nothing 
like the nearly $10,000 ’'m worth 
today. And that’s not counting any 


place near and 


cash or extra” dividends I've 
earned, 

My new partnership tie-up was 
in the name of Joe Brewster. who 
ran a successful hardware store 


away down in Memphis. Tenn. Joe 


knew the GE trademark. | stayed 
with the Brewsters for 15 years. 

GE was growing steadily and 
every year, like clockwork, the $80 
checks came to the Brewster store. 
Part of the time they went for new 
fixtures. Later, when young Jim 
went up north to college. | paid 
almost half his board bill. 

In 1916 Jim got out of college 
and talked his father into expand- 
ing the store. To raise the money. 
Joe Brewster endorsed me for sale. 
We were both sorry to say good- 
hye. It’s true the sale represented 
a loss. The best price they could 
vet was $1,850. But the $150 loss 
was peanuts when you considered 
I'd bought them $1.200 in cash 
dividends. plus a husky 30 per 
cent stock dividend in 1912. 


Changed Hands Often 


For the next 10 to 15 years my 
ownership changed frequently. 
The country went to war. for one 
thing. Business was a little more 
hectic than it had been, and, 
especially in the mid-Twenties, a 
lot of people began getting queer 
ideas about stock certificates. 

In the first place there was more 
trading in stocks. That. in itself. 
was good, because it meant there 
was always a ready market in case 
somebody had to get his money 
out, 

But what bothered me was the 
fact | was being used as a counter 
in a speculative game. I began 
changing hands quickly. I couldn’t 
figure out how 
wanted to 


who 
partner in 


anybody 
become a 


General Electric one day. and in- 
vested nearly $3,000 to do it. 
would change his mind the next. 

In the four 1926, °27. 
‘28 and °29—the pace was especi- 
ally fast. By May of 1926, heavy 
trading in GE shares had pushed 
the price up to $386.50. That 
meant I was worth $3,865. To get 
more stockholders into GE, the 
directors voted to split the shares. 
On May 1, 1926, I suddenly be- 
came 40 shares instead of the old 
ten. | forget who it was owned me 
then. | was being shuttled around 
pretty fast and never got to know 
any particular partner very well 
in those days. 


years 


Some of them, | guess. didn't 
think too kindly of me, either. | 
remember being bought for $130 
a share or $5,200 one day and 
being sold for $115, or $600 less. 
a few weeks later. I don’t imagine 
that made me look very good to 
of those hot shot traders. 
But to show that I wasn't inter- 
ested in all the fuss | kept vield- 
ing dividends. In 1927 it was 
$4.50 or $180 all told. The next 
year I did even better. $5 or $200 
total and in 1929 still better. $6 
or $240. 

That year. when I was a piece of 
paper worth more than $4.000 | 
was broken up again. The ratio 
was again 4 for 1. I emerged as a 
crisp new certificate with “160 
shares” on it—160 parts of a busi- 
which now had 28,845.927 
parts to it, owned by 50,000 hold- 
ers. GE was now doing half a bil- 
lion dollars a year business and 


some 


ness 
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making about 67 millions profit. 

But tough times were ahead. 
The big depression hit and by 
1933 I felt almost as bad as I did 
in that first panic of 1893, exactly 
but 
frightened. | wasn’t a youngster 


10 years before not as 
any more. 
Our off to 


only $136 millions, profits down 


business was way 
to only $1314 millions, or 38 cents 
a share. But the directors decided 
dividend anyway—40 
and dipped into cash re- 
serves for the extra two cents. 
that year | 
purchased by a middle-aged ma- 


to pay a 
cents 

| remember Was 
chinist in one of those big lens 
plants in Name of 
Zweigle. One day he told his wife 
it was silly having GE stock sell- 


Rochester. 


ing at $11 a share and invested 
about ST.800. 


On the Bargain Counter 


Some of the men in the plant 
thought he was foolish. (They'd 
paid as high as $95 and couldn't 
e $11.) But Zweigle 


was convinced I was a good buy 


“see me at 


and persuaded some _ others. 
They're still partners. 

| remember one, a young fellow 
named Bruce Mann, a friend of 
Zweigle’s. He had about 25 shares 
for which he had paid more than 
$2.000. Zweigle talked him into 
buying another 50 for only $600. 
That gave Mann 75 for $2.690 or 
less than $35 a share. By 1935 he 
was better than even on his entire 
investment. Zweigle, of course. was 
way ahead by then. But he didn’t 
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worry about the price. He said he 
was in the stock to stay. Even in 
the black days of Pearl Harbor, 
when my price came down pretty 
near to what he had paid, he did 
all right on dividends — $224. 
Later. in the “40s, things picked up. 
And last year I returned him a 
handsome $608 on his original 
$1.800 investment. (In my 60 
vears I’ve earned all my owners 
$8.000 in 


alone. ) 


over cash dividends 

Yes. | guess Zweigle is the kind 
of guy who'll stand pat with me. 
He may not know an electron from 
an atom, and he’s never been in- 
side a board of directors room. 
But he’s a full-fledged partner in 
GE just the same and I’m the piece 
that it. We've 
srown so large in the last 60 years 
that I can’t rightly say just what 
part of the plant is really me. what 
about $9.600 


of paper proves 


my valuation of 
really covers. 

All | know is that Zweigle has 
a lot of what old man Phillips had 
when he first bought me, what 
\. Coffin and Thomas A. 
Edison and Henry L. 
up in Boston had when they put 
me in business that Spring day 
in 1892, 

Call it vision, call it confidence 
in the country’s future, call it the 
make for 
more people at a profit. Call it the 


Charles 
Higginson 


desire to more things 
spirit of capitalism, which, to me. 
means money working for men. 
Whatever it is. 
qualities that made this country 


it's one of the 


creat. 









BIG OAK 


grows from 








IKE MOST people, | had to for- 
post any plans | had for building 
a family investment fund during 
the early days of the big depres- 
sion of the 1930s. Then, finally in 
\ugust. 1934, my wife and I found 
one day we had a $15 surplus after 
our July expenses had been met. 
We used it to buy just one share in 
a big corporation. 

I was a “customers man” with 
a New York Stock Exchange firm. 
Commission business was not 
plentiful. and anyone who was 
connected with the financial com- 
munity at that time will remem- 
ber how shaky confidence was. 

There was a widespread belief 
that the American economy had 
reached maturity, that there was 
no further room for growth. We 


the bank holiday of 


were regulated for the 


had seen 
1933. We 
first 
Exchange 
Deal was 
self felt. 

The stock market had made a 
recovery from the shockingly low 


time by the Securities and 
Commission. The New 


beginning to make it- 


prices of 1932 when most issues 
were on the bargain counter and 


failed to 
realize that if good listed stocks 
were not cheap, their dollars were 
not worth very much. 

My family usually managed to 
just about live within our income 
in those depression days, and when 


most 


when 


everyone 


we discovered we had $15 over. 
| suggested that we invest it, keep 
adding to our investment fund as 
time went on, and see if we could 
build something up for the chil- 
dren. We werent out for a fast 
profit: our savings were far too 
meager to take unnecessary risks. 


Planning Ahead 


That one share cost us $14. plus 
of $1 


which was my firm’s charge at that 


a minimum commission 
time. 

In 1926 I had bought an oil 
royalty for 325) which panned 
out quite well, and | have been 
receiving monthly checks from The 
Texas Company amounting to $] 
to $3 ever since. We decided to 
put these checks into the invest- 
ment fund and we were able in 
time to increase our holdings of 


the original stock to two shares. 
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Each year in December. | re- 
ceived dividend checks on my life 
insurance policies and | put these 
in the investment account. Paren- 
thetically, only “odds and ends” 
of surplus money had gone into the 
account. I recall an $8 loan to a 
friend went into it when the loan 
was paid. 

During 1940 the maid we had 
recently engaged left us for a more 
profitable job in a defense plant. 
It took us about four weeks to find 
a replacement and what would 
have been our former maid’s wages 
we put into the account. 


Dividends Plowed Back 


\ll dividends received were al- 
accumulate until there 
was enough to buy a share of this 
or that stock. We never paid any 
attention to the level of the mar- 
ket. When it was low we were able 


lowed to 


to buy more shares and when high 
we bought less. Since our money 
was mostly invested in companies 
with long-established dividend rec- 
ords. a decline in price meant we 
were getting the same quality for 
less money. 

\t first the account grew slowly. 
but during the 1940s, with busi- 
ness much better than it had been 
hefore. we were able to build the 
fund faster. Some months I was 
able to put aside several hundred 
dollars. The trend of stock prices 
helped, too, and then we had some 
extra help. Several years ago Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Co. adopted 
a policy of paying dividends. part 
in cash and part in stock of the 
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Atlantic City Electric Co. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey also paid stock 
dividends. These went into the ac- 
count. 

In the last year both General 
Motors and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey were split two for one. Dur- 
ing the last few years many of our 
stocks have increased their divi- 
dends and have appreciated in 
value, so today our $15 common 
stock investment has increased by 


additions and favorable market 
action to 
Recent Est. 
Market Annual 
Shares Value Income 
15 Genl. Elec. . $ 930.00 $ 47.00 
5 Am. Rad. & S.S. 225.00 22.50 
27 Atl. City Elec. . 594.00 32.40 
12 Cal. & Edt 192.00 1.20 
6 Du Pont 600.00 32.10 
21 General Motors 1,071.00 84.00 
9 Melville Shoe 216.00 16.20 
t Pan Am. Air. 14.00 2.00 
6 P.S. E. & G. Pf. 156.00 8.40 
12 Socony-Vac. 444.00 16.20 
17 S. O. of N. J. 1,176.00 68.00 
3 Sylvania Elec. 111.00 6.00 
20 Merek & Co. 780.00 13.00 
$6,539.00 $349.00 


-A Canadian Company. 

(As told to William W. Craig by S. W.. 
who is now a partner in the successor 
firm of the house in which the “acorn” 
was planted 17 years ago.) 


Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THE EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their accu- 
racy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase. sale 
or retention of any such securities. 


WANTED ... More Backbone! 


HE STOCK MARKET'S two main 
T aainn. the up-side and 
the down-side, are familiar to all 
who have had even a slight ex- 
perience in investing. Stock prices 
seldom stand still very long. Rest- 
less fluctuations simply reflect the 
widely varied ideas about prices of 
many thousands of market partici- 
pants. 

But, just the same, the down- 
side requires some getting used to. 
If the stockholder hasn't done much 
investing, the bottom looks a long 
way down. Anxious thoughts 
about price possibilities on that 
side of the market can sweep aside 
hopeful expectations of an upward 
trend. A minor price reaction can 
upset a light-waisted investment 
plan so fast! 

The writer recalls a young army 
officer, who had been discharged 
at the last war’s end with $5,000 
terminal leave pay and additional 
savings, and an urge to “get into 
stocks” for the first time. He didn't 
want advice; he could pick his own 
stocks; he had done a lot of study- 
ing of the market. He was going 
to be conservative, dividing the 
money between a preferred and a 
common stock. 

Despite the unsought sugges- 
tion that he might need his cash 
to start a business enterprise, the 
stocks were bought—good ones, 
too, for his purpose. Three days 
later, he hurried to his broker, 
highly alarmed. “Look here.” he 


said, “my XYZ common dropped 
half a point yesterday. The OPQ 
preferred lost a quarter point a 
few minutes ago. What’s the matter 
with the market?” 

The broker told him that the 
market looked all right. But the 
investor remained unhappy. A 
month later, in the continued up- 
turn of prices in early 1946, both 
stocks were higher than the prices 
the new investor had paid for 
them; but he no longer was a 
stockholder. A brief and normal 
demonstration of the market's 
down-side in action had been too 
much for him, in spite of his stock 
market studies, and he sold out. 


Little Hasty Selling 

Investors, in general, appear to 
have more fortitude in a declining 
market than they used to. They 
know more about stocks. They 
don't sell hastily. They have seen 
some fairly heavy market bumps 
during the last few years—the out- 
break of war in Korea, the cer- 
tainty of high corporate and per- 
sonal taxes, the surprise “Fair 
Deal” election victory in 1948. 
Yet, only restricted offerings of 
common stocks of investment 
grade have occurred during price 
reactions. Recoveries to new high 
levels have marked the course of 
many stocks. 

Good dividends and yields have 
been strong supports of investor 
confidence. They appear to have 
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been instrumental in stiffening the 
backbone of investors during the 
last four years. 

Has the stock market since 
1947 reversal been too easy on 


the 
in- 
vestors? 

Has an inflationary period, plus 
the dividend fruits of a prosperous 
business given stock 
owners an illusory promise that 
the stock market has become a one- 
way street? 


interval, 


These questions may be raised 
with no bearish implications be- 
hind them. Nobody knows whether 
stock prices are high at any time, 
whether they will be lower or 
higher than today’s prices next 
week or next month. 


Market Has Been Favorable 


Although many investors have 
shown a firm backbone for quite 
a while, accepting occasional 
down-side demonstrations calmly, 
a great number of them have never 
experienced a long-sustained price 
retreat. The time to erect a case- 


hardened resistance against the 
pressure of a market decline is 


when things are going well and 
stock market precedents can be 
examined deliberately. 

But investing when stocks have 
been demonstrating their up-side 
most of the time has 
added little to investor fortitude. 


dimension 


later, the down-side 
dimension — will evident, 
for has yet been a 
market in which complete confi- 
dence could be put in the up-side. 


Sooner or 
become 


there never 


When a down-side period occurs, 
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will a lot of fair-weather investors, 
who have had it rather easy since 
1947, their 
plans or even abandon them— 
electing to “watch the market” for 
a while, or sell out the stocks they 
hold? 

In contemplating this question, 
opportunity for common 
sense in investment thinking. In- 
vestors who have taken the trouble 
to devise a plan projected into the 
future select stocks because of their 
underlying values. A true appraisal 
of value is 


choose to pause in 


arises 


with 
price in any single purchase than 
with corporate worth, assets, 
proven earning power for years, 
and the long-range dividend record. 
If a stock is considered worth 
owning at all, it may be logical for 
the investor applying a program 
for stock acquisition to retain it, 
during either up-side or down-side 
fluctuations. It would be logical. 
if one of a stock’s 
long-term merit, to buy additional 
shares in a declining market. 
The average price then recedes 
as accumulation goes on. And the 
aim of any long-range investment 


concerned _ less 


is convinced 


program is to acquire good stocks, 
not for this week (if prices go up) 
or for next month (if prices go 
higher) but for a period of years. 

A primary test of investor forti- 
tude comes with the arrival of a 
dominantly down-side market. As 
a matter of fact, the down-side 
usually offers an investment op- 
portunity .. . but a stiff backbone 
is needed to grasp it. 


Wittim W. Craic 


“Things Don’t Look So Good” 


N PAST YEARS when speculation 
I dominated the stock market. it 
was often a wonder whether odd 
quirks of traders represented ner- 
vousness or plain eccentricities. 

There was the late Jesse Liver- 
more, a great “plunger” at times 
and at other times just another 
trader, watching the eighth- and 
quarter-points dance on the run- 
ning stock tape. These latter oc- 
casions were intervals when per- 
sonal funds had run low: and so 
tense was his concentration upon 
the ticker in process of repairing 
his fortunes that if any one spoke 
to him or laid a hand on his arm, 


he would rear up like a_ rodeo 
pony with sulphurous lamenta- 
tions because the thread of his 


thoughts had been broken . . . 
costing him money. 


Apparent Timidity 
An elderly, retired clothing 
manufacturer used to employ his 
capital in occasional large trades 
stocks—success- 
fully. on the whole: yet his ap- 
parent timidity 
among _ his 


in fast-moving 


proverbial 
One 
morning. a half hour after the 
market opening. he confided in a 
newspaperman, “Things don’t look 
so good today. I just talked to my 
wife. She said at breakfast 
was going to buy a fine porter- 
steak for 
telephoned, after seeing how stocks 
were acting, that she had_ better 


was 
acquaintances, 


she 


house dinner. so I 


not buy that steak til the market 
looked better.” 

For years. the sharp wit and 
trading skill of “Jakie” Field. a 
member of the Stock Exchange. 
amazed and delighted his associ- 
ates. A Mr. Field 
operated in a big way when the 
market pleased him. He would buy 
and sell many thousands of shares, 
but when a “hot tip” reached him, 


“floor trader.” 


he exercised a canny, and expen- 
sive. brand of caution. Before fol- 
lowing up the “tip.” he had his 
own special method for testing 
what the future price trend of the 
stock might be. 

“So XYZ Company stock ‘looks 
lower. M-mn. Mavbe. 
We'll said Mr. 
Field. when advice to sell the stock 
“short” came from another spec- 
ulator. He sold 3.000 shares 
“short” in 200- to 500-share lots 
as a test. carefully watching the 


does it? 


find out.” once 


effect his sales had on the price. 
The market was active. Although 
the stock’s price wobbled a little. 
Mr. Field’s last lot brought about 
the same price as the first. The 
stock wasn’t heading lower at all. 
He hastily bought the stock back. 
losing about 50 cents a share on 
the 3.000 shares. 

“T should be a sucker!” said he. 
in the vernacular he could use at 
a rueful moment. “What these tips 
do to Then 
trading ventures elsewhere. 


Wittiam W. Crate. 


me!” he turned his 





WHO DECIDES 
HOW MUCH A STOCK 
Will COST ME? 


, * may say “everybody 
knows the answer to that question.” 
Unfortunately, everybody doesn’t! A 
good many people have some very wrong 
ideas about stock prices. And that kind 
of misinformation doesn’t do anyone 
any good. So, let’s look at the facts. 

When you buy or sell stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 
The price is decided by you and all 
other investors bidding for or offering 
to sell that stock. The most a buyer 
will pay and the least an owner will 
accept sets the price. The price is not 
decided or “set” by Wall Street or by 
the Stock Exchange. It is not decided 
by “big” bankers, “big” brokers or 
“big” anybody else. 
temember, each stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange has just so 
many shares outstanding. And orders 
of people all over the country to 
buy or sell those shares come to the 
trading floor of the Exchange. There 
prices are arrived at in open competition 
between brokers representing buyers 
and sellers and are published 
promptly for all to see. 


Vembers and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Sec. 34.66, P.L. and R. 


